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CENTENNIAL OF THE BRITISH BIBLE SOCIETY. 

BY D. C. OILMAN, 1L.D., PRESIDENT OP THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 



The approaching centennial of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is to be celebrated throughout the British Empire by 
assemblies, sermons, addresses and publications well fitted to show 
the hold which the Bible has upon English-speaking people. It 
is announced that the King and Queen will attend a special 
service in the Cathedral of St. Paul's, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will deliver a sermon commemorative of the work. 
By sympathetic gatherings, the anniversary will be observed in 
the United States, and meetings will be held in Washington, New 
York, and many other cities. Sunday, March 6th, is to be 
called "Bible Sunday." It is expected that the President 
of the United States will attend a Union Meeting in the old St. 
John's Church in the national capital. Under these suggestive 
and auspicious circumstances, a brief review will now be given 
of the origin and progress of the British and the American Bible 
Societies, in order to bring before the minds of the present genera- 
tion some notion of the marvellous influences which have pro- 
ceeded from organizations ordinarily so quiet and undemonstra- 
tive before the public that their methods and achievements are 
not observed, or, if observed, are regarded as matters of course 
devoid of special interest, except to their managers. 

Let us begin with the origin of what is often spoken of as the 
parent society. 

On Wednesday, the seventh of March, 1804, a company of in- 
fluential gentlemen of London assembled in the London Tavern, 
and proceeded to organize the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
About three hundred persons were present. The preliminary 
meetings had been informal and private. According to the his- 
torian of the Society, its formation was accidental rather than 
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premeditated. Several kindred associations were already in exist- 
ence, — among them, the venerable Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which was established in 1698, and the half as 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which was formed in 1701. There was also an unobtru- 
sive agency called " The Bible Society," which restricted its work 
to soldiers and seamen, and afterward changed its name to " The 
Naval and Military Bible Society." For many years the diffi- 
culty of procuring Bibles in the Welsh language had been brought 
to the attention of the religious people of London, and this had 
led many thoughtful persons to the conclusion that other parts 
of the Empire, and probably other parts of Christendom, were 
equally deficient. At length the Bev. Joseph Hughes, afterward 
one of the Secretaries, suggested a Bible Society "for the 
world," and in an elaborate essay discussed its possible services. 
This essay, presented in May, 1803 (so says the historian, the 
Kev. George Brown), contained the rudiments of the future 
society, was widely circulated, and prepared the way for further 
proceedings. The impression thus produced led to a call for the 
public meeting just mentioned, when a series of resolutions, 
moved by the Bev. John Owen, and embodying the name and 
general form and constitution of the Society, were adopted, " with 
unanimous demonstrations of cordiality and joy." So reads the 
official record. Most of the names of the participants in this 
meeting are no longer remembered; but the Chairman, Granville 
Sharp, is still held in distinction by those who recall his long- 
continued and successful efforts to secure the abolition of the 
slave trade, put forth in England at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Some two months later, another meeting was held in the same 
place and under the same auspices as that already described, 
and here the suggestive and persuasive influence of William 
Wilberforce, the eloquent orator, statesman and philanthropist, 
was manifest. Among his associates, in the original committee 
then selected, were Thomas Babington, Charles Grant, Zachary 
Macaulay, Alexander Maitland, Granville Sharp, James Stephen, 
and others less known. Henry Thornton, the rich and generous 
merchant, an acknowledged authority on financial questions, con- 
sented to act as Treasurer. Lord Teignmouth (John Shore) was 
chosen President, and a better selection could not have been made. 
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He had won distinction as an administrator in India, and was 
then, at the age of sixty-two, a resident of London, a man of 
means, leisure, scholarship, influence and acquaintance with 
other lands. The earliest reports of the new Bible Society were 
written by him. In the world of letters he is well known as the 
biographer of Sir William Jones, the illustrious orientalist. Until 
his death, twenty years later, Teignmouth held the presidency, 
giving to it his constant attention, and steering the Society 
through many conflicting opinions. Among the conclusions 
reached on controverted points may be named the exclusion of the 
Apocrypha from the English Bibles published by the Society, 
and the admission of non-trinitarians to the privilege of member- 
ship. No little persuasion was needed in order to overcome the 
opposition of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, voiced by Christopher Wordsworth, who thought that its 
prerogatives were imperilled. 

Associated with Lord Teignmouth as President, the Bishops of 
Durham, London, Salisbury and St. David's were made Vice- 
Presidents, and several eminent laymen, William Wilberforce, 
Charles Grant, Vice-Admiral Gambier and Sir William Pepperell, 
completed the list. 

As these various names have been mentioned, the reader who is 
familiar with the lives of those rare men who constituted what is 
known as " the Clapham sect," will not have failed to notice how 
much they had to do with the origin of the Bible Society. Many 
readers will recall Trevelyan's reference to Clapham in his life of 
Macaulay. He speaks of the pleasant mansion of Lord Teign- 
mouth, the cradle of the Bible Society, now turned into a convent 
of monks; and he thinks that a training which produced Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, Sir James Stephen, Charles and Bobert 
Grant and Lord Macaulay, completely answers the derogatory re- 
marks that are found in the early chapters of " The Newcomes." 

The earliest attempt of the new association to translate any 
part of the Bible into a foreign tongue was to provide a portion 
of the Scriptures for the American Indians. The decision was 
reached to translate the gospel of St. Mark into Mohawk, and a 
Mohawk chief, with the unmanageable name Tyonenhokarawen 
or Tryoninhokaraven, passed several weeks under Lord Teign- 
mouth's roof, at Clapham, engaged in the work. Sometimes, we 
are told, he appeared, clad in his war dress, at the table of his 
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host, and performed for the entertainment of the visitors the wax 
dance of his tribe, tomahawk in hand. It is a laughable picture: 
grave and reverend men of affairs, gathered around a dinner-table 
for a most serious discussion, which is enlivened by a red man 
robed in skins, hopping up and down, brandishing the rude 
weapon of his tribe. This same warrior took the part of the Eng- 
lish in the war of 1812, and gave up his unpronounceable pa- 
tronymic of seven syllables for the simple name of Major John 
Norton, by which he was known in the army. 

Looking back at the proceedings of the initiative meetings, it 
is obvious that the principles then recognized were formulated 
with wisdom and precision, so that they have been the guide of the 
Bible Society for one hundred years, and are not likely to be 
amended in the century to come. The first article declares that 
the sole object of the Society shall be to encourage a wider circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, and that 
the only copies in the languages of the United Kingdom to be 
circulated by the Society shall be the Authorized Version. The 
second article bespeaks cooperation, and looks forward to activi- 
ties beyond the bounds of the British Empire. This Society — 
so it reads, — " shall add its endeavors to those employed by other 
societies for circulating the Scriptures through the British do- 
minions, and shall also, according to its ability, extend its influ- 
ence to other countries, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or 
Pagan." The committee of management was to include six 
foreigners resident in England, and, of the remainder, one half 
should be members of the Church of England and the other half 
members of other denominations of Christians. In all it was a 
board of thirty-six laymen. There was an understanding that no 
clergyman or minister should speak on any subject under discus- 
sion without special leave. If any member did not attend with 
fair regularity, he could not be re-elected; and those six who, 
for any cause whatsoever, made the smallest number of attend- 
ances were dropped and not re-chosen for a year. Many distin- 
guished persons, — prelates, ministers, scholars, professional and 
business men — have always been included among the Vice-Presi- 
dents ; and thus the Society has had an endorsement which is con- 
sidered of value, — more so, perhaps, than a similar approbation 
would be in the United States, though here too it has been found 
advantageous. The Society was, in fact, a society of laymen, sup- 
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ported or endorsed by distinguished clergymen. Ecclesiastical 
differences and jealousies were thus concealed, if not avoided; 
and the enthusiastic and efficient labors were secured of eminent 
men, devoted to the affairs of business and politics. 

If any one, at that time, could have foreseen the results which 
were to follow from this beginning, the London Times, in March, 
1804, would surely have reported the meeting and the speakers; 
but a search through the pages of that paper for several successive 
issues has not revealed a single " item " on this subject. " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," under the date of Wednesday, March 
7th, did make an announcement of the proceedings. 

It is worthy of mention, in this connection, that at this very time 
all England was alarmed by the apprehension that Napoleon, 
just proclaimed Emperor, having his armies grouped upon the 
coast of the Channel, was ready for a descent upon the British 
Isles. 

Now let us turn from the origin of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to the results which have been reached through its 
direct agency, leaving for later paragraphs its indirect achieve- 
ments through its American ally. In view of the coming celebra- 
tion, many historical and statistical papers have been prepared 
for general distribution, and from these official sources the figures 
which follow are chiefly derived. Some are taken from a tract 
by William Canton, entitled " What is the Bible Society ?" some 
from the " Conquests of the Bible," set forth by T. H. Darlow, 
literary superintendent, and some from the " Book of God's King- 
dom," by E. H. Pearce. A complete history of the Society from 
1804 to 1904, by William Canton, has been promised for early 
publication. The annual reports of the Society have also been 
consulted. 

From these sources it appears that the total issues of the 
Society, including Bibles, New Testaments, and portions of the 
Bible, chiefly Gospels and Psalters, from 1804 to 1903, were one 
hundred and eighty-one millions, or exactly (so closely the ac- 
count is kept) 180,982,740 copies. Nearly six million copies 
(5,943,775) were issued in the year 1902-3. It appears that in 
every hundred issues there were sixteen Bibles, twenty- 
five Testaments and fifty-nine "portions" or parts — that is to 
say, for every Bible, there was a call for more than five times as 
many portions of the text. Whatever may be assigned as the 
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reason for this noteworthy difference, it clearly denotes the 
strictly religious preferences of the readers and purchasers. Only 
one-sixth of the issues contain the chronicles, histories, laws and 
prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures. English penny Testaments 
have been especially popular, — nearly eight millions of them 
having been issued within the last two decades. The annual out- 
lay of the Society has not varied much during recent years from 
the sum of £240,000. In this centennial year, an effort is making 
to raise a special fund of 250,000 guineas, more than a million and 
a quarter dollars, in addition to the usual contributions. These 
are different figures from those of the first five years, when the 
average collections were £6,000 annually, and from the glowing 
but cautious estimates formulated by the great Wilberforce, who 
thought that the Society's annual income might eventually reach 
the munificent total of £10,000. 

Financial statistics, impressive as they are, are of much less in- 
terest than the statements which are given in respect to the ver- 
sions which have been prepared and issued by the Society. Three 
hundred and seventy different languages are on the list of publica- 
tions, and it takes sixty different kinds of alphabets to put these 
languages into print. From a scrutiny of the list, it is easy to 
see that, apart from the religious significance of the Society's 
work, its contributions to comparative philology, especially to the 
philology of the obscure tongues of uncivilized people, are of 
great importance. Of no other book axe there so many versions. 
For example, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress has appeared in one 
hundred versions; the Imitation of Christ in, perhaps, half as 
many; and the authority of Dragonoff is quoted for saying that 
writings of Tolstoi have been printed in forty-five languages. 
In many instances, the representatives of the Bible Society have 
reduced to writing languages previously confined to oral expres- 
sion, and thus much light has been thrown upon the origin of 
primitive speech. Students of language, like Max Muller or 
William D. Whitney, have been outspoken in their appreciation 
of these services. 

The Society had scarcely begun to show its activity when con- 
troversies arose, for the most part of transient interest, or of 
slight significance, so that it would be tedious to dwell upon the 
points of difference; yet a brief mention of them will illustrate 
the obstacles encountered by a very simple organization for a very 
vol. olxxvhi. — no. 568. 23 
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definite and useful purpose. The first was the text of the Welsh 
Bible, some revision having been made chiefly in the spelling. 
Next, a " country clergyman," as he signed himself, attacked the 
Society as likely to be hostile to the Established Church. On the 
Continent, the Nuremberg Bible Society had agreed to exchange, 
with a Eoman Catholic Bible Society at Batisbon, one thousand 
Protestant New Testaments for an equal number of Boman 
Catholic. To this, such opposition was manifest that the British 
Society induced its affiliation in Nuremberg to rescind the grant; 
and, to escape the charge of illiberality, individual members of 
the Committee paid for the copies required at Batisbon. Mr. 
Thomas Twining protested against interference with the religious 
opinions of the inhabitants of India, likely to result from the 
proposed circulation of the Scriptures. Far more earnest was the 
discussion as to whether the Apocryphal should be printed with 
the Canonical books, and the question was finally settled by their 
exclusion. These are examples of the perplexities that arose at the 
outset. Fortunately, there were great encouragements. A Welsh 
Bible, satisfactory to all parties, having finally been printed, its 
reception was thus described by " an eye-witness:" 

" When the arrival of the cart was announced which carried the first 
sacred load, the Welsh peasants went out in crowds to meet it; wel- 
comed it as the Israelites did the ark of old; drew it into the town; and 
eagerly bore off every copy, as rapidly as they could be dispersed. The 
young people were to be seen consuming the whole night in reading ifct 
Laborers carried it with them to the fields, that they might enjoy It 
during the intervals of their labor, and lose no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its sacred truths." 

Similar enthusiasm was shown by the Scotch Highlanders when 
the Gaelic version was made accessible to them, and by the Spanish 
prisoners of war in England, when they received copies of the 
Testament in Spanish. 

Let us now turn to the American Bible Society, child of the 
British. Its origin dates from Wednesday, May 8th, 1816, when 
a meeting was held in New York, called together by one of the 
foremost men of his time, the Honorable Elias Boudinot of New 
Jersey. There had been several local organizations previously, — 
among them, one in the city of New York, one in New Jersey. 
The first-named addressed a letter to the second-named, proposing 
a convention of delegates from such Bible Societies as might be 
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disposed toward cooperation in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Boudinot, as President of 
the New Jersey Society, issued a call for a meeting to be held in 
New York. Delegates from twenty-eight local societies respond- 
ed, by their presence, to this call. Sixty names are on the list, — 
a good sprinkling of Doctors of Divinity among them, and per- 
haps an equal number of men in public life. They came from 
near and distant places and included members of most of the 
Protestant denominations. Boudinot's name is not given in the 
register of attendants, and in the place of Chairman, which he 
would doubtless have filled, stood Joshua M. Wallace of Burling- 
ton. Joseph C. Hornblower, William Jay, Samuel Bayard, Mat- 
thew St. Clair Clark, Adrian Van Sinderen, and Dr. Valentine 
Mott were representative lay members; Bishop Henshaw, Presi- 
dent Nott, Jedediah Morse, John H. Eice, Nathanael W. Taylor, 
Lyman Beecher, John M. Mason, Gardiner Spring, and Philip 
Milledoler were among the ministers whose names are still well 
remembered. Lyman Beecher, whose love of a good story would 
sometimes crop out in serious affairs, has written a brief account 
of this meeting. When the vote was put that it was expedient to 
form an American Bible Society, there was a moment, he says, of 
prayerful silence. At one instant, he continues, things had seemed 
to tangle and some feelings began to rise. At that moment Dr. 
Mason rose hastily, and said: 

"Mr. President, the Lord Jesus never built a church but what the 
devil built a chapel close to it; and he is here now, this moment, in this 
room, with his finger in the ink-horn, not to write your Constitution, 
but to blot it out I" 

This sudden address convulsed the Convention with laughter, 
which in a moment dispelled the storm and revealed a clear sun, 
which instantly perceiving, he said, " There ! there ! he has gone 
already to his blue brimstone I" 

The significant phrases adopted by " the parent society " were 
introduced into the constitution of its younger colleague, mutatis 
mutandis. Instead of saying, as the British did, " the Authorized 
Version," the Americans said " the version naw in common use." 
There were to be thirty-six laymen chosen as a Board of Managers, 
two-thirds of them residents in the city of New York or its vicin- 
ity. In the list first selected appear the names of Henry Butgers, 
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John Bingham, DeWitt Clinton, Stephen Van Kensselaer, Kufus 
King, Bichard Varick, Jeremiah Evarts, Divie Bethune, and 
others not quite so famous now, but then well known as leading 
citizens of New York. Duly notified of their appointment, they 
met in the City Hall on May 11th, and elected Elias Boudinot 
President, and a long list of Vice-Presidents from different States 
in the Union, — among them, John Jay, Caleb Strong, John Cot- 
ton Smith, Bushrod Washington, William Wirt, and Felix 
Grundy. From that time until now, the Society has usually been 
so fortunate as to secure for its officers men equally well known 
for their good standing in the administration of public affairs. 

Of the original group, Elias Boudinot deserves the highest 
honor. He was seventy-six years old when he became the Society's 
first President, and he held the office five years, bringing to it all 
the influence of wide and wise experience obtained in long-con- 
tinued public service. He had been President of the Continental 
Congress, and a member of the first three Congresses of the United 
States. Among other " concerns," his interest in the Indians, 
whom he believed to be descendants of " the lost tribes " of Israel, 
was noteworthy; but his opinions on other subjects were not at 
all visionary, and his services throughout a long life justly entitle 
him to remembrance as one of the earliest, wisest, and best of 
American philanthropists. 

Here may be mentioned an interesting but a well-forgotten 
fact — that Congress, in 1777, appointed a committee to advise as 
to the printing of an edition of thirty thousand copies of the 
Bible. The committee reported difficulties; whereupon Congress 
ordered the importation, at the expense of Congress, of twenty 
thousand English Bibles, from Holland, Scotland, or elsewhere, 
into different American ports. It does not appear that the order 
was executed. A few years later, in 1782, Congress recommended 
to the inhabitants of the United States an edition of the Bible 
published by Eobert Aitken, in Philadelphia, at Pope's Head, 
three doors above the Coffee House in Market Street. This was 
the first English Bible published in this country. Copies of this 
edition of the Bible are rare, and although they do not bring 
prices as high as are paid for Eliot's Indian Bibles they are very 
costly. A copy in the Library of Congress, shown to the writer 
by Mr. A. R. Spofford, is in excellent and apparently perfect con- 
dition — two volumes in the original binding. On the reverse of 
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the title page, after a recital of the circumstances that led up to 
the action of Congress, this commendation is printed under the 
date September 12, 1782: 

"Resolved: That the United States in Congress assembled highly ap- 
prove the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as subservient 
to the interest of religion, as well as an instance of the progress of arts 
in this country, and being satisfied from the above report of his care and 
accuracy in the execution of the work, they recommend this edition of the 
Bible to the inhabitants of the United States, and hereby authorize him 
to publish this Eecommendation in the manner he shall think proper. 

"Cha. Thomson, Secretary." 

The activities of the younger society have kept pace with those 
of its torch-bearing predecessors. During eighty-seven years, its 
issues have reached the aggregate number of seventy-two million, 
six hundred and seventy thousand, seven hundred and eighty-three 
copies (72,670,783). During the last year (1902-3), the issues 
almost amounted to two millions (1,993,558). More than half 
this number of books were sent out from the Bible Houses of 
foreign lands. Here again the striking and suggestive fact ap- 
pears, that parts of the Scriptures are more in demand than the 
entire book. Thus, among the books put forth abroad, one million 
in number, somewhat more than forty thousand were Bibles, and 
the remainder were New Testaments and other " portions " — that 
is, for every Bible, twenty-four parts of a Bible. This is partly 
due, of course, to difference in price, partly to the lack of versions 
of the entire Bible, but also, probably, in great measure to the 
fact that the Gospels, the Psalms and portions of the Epistles 
are most serviceable in the development of religious character, 
and in the introduction of Christian precepts and doctrines. 

So much attention bestowed on the two societies that have been 
discussed should not preclude the remembrance of what is prob- 
ably the oldest Bible Society of the world, the Canstein Bible 
Society of Halle, Germany (in connection with the well-known 
Francke Orphan House), founded in 1710, by Karl Hildebrand, 
Marquis of Canstein, for the purpose of supplying the poor with 
Bibles. Many younger societies are likewise very active, among 
them the National Bible Society of Scotland, formed in 1861. A 
Russian Bible Society, founded in 1813, flourished, largely with 
the support of Americans and Englishmen, until 1826, when it 
was suppressed by the Emperor Nicholas, on the ground that the 
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Church, and not a secular society, should direct the circulation of 
the Scriptures. This is a striking contrast to the views which 
prevailed in England. 

As a general rule, the acceptance of the Authorized Version 
has been unquestioned, yet there are some exceptions. Thus, in 
the middle of the last century, a difference of opinion arose in this 
country with respect to the proper rendering of the Greek word 
baptizein. Shall it be by " baptize " or by " immerse " ? First 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, in 1836, and then the 
American Bible Union, in 1850, were formed by those who wished 
to depart from the established usage. At another time, there was 
a remarkable controversy which pertained to the typographical 
usages rather than to the textual accuracy of the publications. 
It was a lively controversy while it lasted; but, happily, the crack- 
ling of the thorns beneath the pot soon ceased, and the embeTS 
are now scattered beyond recovery. It showed how exceptionally 
sensitive some persons are to changes of any sort, and especially 
to changes in matters sacred. The remembrance of this hostility, 
awakened by the harmless and helpful suggestions for a more 
accurate text, may lead to an appreciation of the difficulties which 
arise in the minds of non-Christian people when urged to abandon 
the usages and books they learned to revere in childhood. 

It does not come within the range of this article to speak of 
the characteristics of the Bible, or to compare it with the hal- 
lowed writings of other faiths. Those who wish to make such a 
scrutiny may find abundant material in English in the transla- 
tions brought together by Max Miiller, the German-English 
orientalist, in his remarkable series of forty-nine volumes en- 
titled the " Sacred Books of the East." Other ancient religious 
writings, not included in the series which he edited, are also 
accessible. A comparison of our Scriptures with those of all 
other religions is an excellent study for those, if such there be, 
who are disposed to question the value of our possession, or to 
regret its transmission to other peoples. In a letter written 
twenty years ago, the scholar just mentioned said to his corre- 
spondent : " I do not like the expression the ' Bibles of the World.' 
It seems to me conceited. We might as well speak of the Vedas 
or the Korans of the World. Yet the phrase is so common it will 
be difficult to suppress it. I heard the other day that some Bud- 
dhists in Japan meant to start what they call the ' Bible Society ' 
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for printing and distributing portions of the Tripitaka. I prefer 
to speak of Sacred Books." 

Perhaps the most serious question that can be raised in respect 
to the English Bible is the revision of that version which has 
been in common use since the days of Bang James the First. 
In the discussion of this subject, the fact is often lost sight of 
that the Authorized Version was itself a revision, and not an 
original translation. Nevertheless, this version has been so widely 
circulated, is so familiar to all English-speaking Protestants, is of 
such surpassing excellence, and is so hallowed by sacred associa- 
tions, that any change is deprecated, even if made for greater 
accuracy. The conservatives hold the fort. It is not likely in 
our day that any version will supplant or supersede the old text; 
it is most likely and most desirable that revisions should supple- 
ment it. This is not the place for a presentation of the argu- 
ments pro and con. Kevision has been secured by the combined 
studies and counsel of some of the ablest scholars in England 
and in this country, and the question has naturally arisen, What 
will the Bible Societies do about it? One thing seems absolutely 
certain, — the familiar English text will not give way to any ex- 
tended or radical changes in its language. The British Society, 
after prolonged discussion has placed the revision of 1881-1885 
on its list, without fostering or hindering its circulation. The 
American Bible Society is now face to face with this problem. 

Without doubt, we may admit that the extreme reverence be- 
stowed upon the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is 
based, to a great extent, upon the Jewish adherence to the letter 
that killeth, and not upon the Christian spirit that maketh alive. 
It has led to many grievous errors, which are diminishing every 
day in the light of increasing intelligence and more accurate 
scholarship. We may look with amazement upon the endeavors 
which have been put forth in Christian states to apply the Le- 
vitical precepts to the organization of an occidental society. We 
may brand as superstition the random opening of the holy book 
to discover by chance a word or a hint applicable to some passing 
emergency. But then, if we do all this, we must also weigh the 
influence of the Bible in the development of personal character, 
and the power it has exerted in purifying and elevating human 
society, wherever its precepts have been read and accepted. For an 
example of its salutary conversion of a barbarous people, we need 
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only one such example, among many that might be given, like 
that of Paton's story of his successes in the New Hebrides. As 
an example of what the Bible can do for civilized people, we may 
study the history of every European nation which has had, since 
the ^Reformation, free circulation of the Scriptures. Nor are we 
to think alone of its religious excellence. Goldwin Smith has 
truly said that the Bible, by its influence on character, public as 
well as private, claims a leading place not only in religious and 
intellectual life, but in political history. 

In looking over the records which we have briefly given, it is 
obvious that the strength of both Societies depends upon laymen. 
However broad-minded and catholic the clergy may be, their 
names are inevitably associated with the religious bodies to which 
they belong. Laymen may, indeed, adhere with equal tenacity to 
their own denominations, but the relationship is less conspicuous 
and less likely to awaken animadversions. Christian union, at all 
events among Protestants, is thus positively secured by hiding 
differences and giving emphasis to agreements. "Without note 
or comment " has been the watchword from the beginning. This 
precludes the Society from such elucidations as all parties would 
agree upon as useful, and this is a disadvantage; but the rule 
likewise precludes all controversial utterances respecting doctrines, 
and this is a positive advantage which far outweighs the disad- 
vantage. Curiously enough, the marginal readings and the head- 
ings of the chapters are not regarded as "notes and comments," 
and they appear in the Society's Bibles, often conveying interpre- 
tations of a very definite and sometimes of a very questionable 
character. It is certainly quite time that the date " 4004, B. C." 
as that of the beginning of the world, should be struck out of all 
the stereotyped plates. 

The force bestowed upon translating the Scriptures into every 
living language is, on the whole, the most satisfactory illustration 
of the activity of the two Societies. Neither the history of litera- 
ture nor the history of religion can show any parallel to these 
achievements, in which British and Americans have alike taken 
part. The learning, the patience, the discrimination shown by 
the translators entitle them to most grateful remembrance, and 
to the most honorable position not only in the annals of the Bible, 
but also in the history of civilization. As we have already said, 
the Societies are not restricted to printing the sacred books, but 
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they carry them to and offer them in every part of the world, in 
a few places maintaining Bible Houses as depositaries and clear- 
ing agencies where different versions may be prepared, or brought 
together, and distributed. Hundreds of agents are employed, 
especially in foreign lands, to promote the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and to make it easy for any one who wishes to secure 
copies. Four times since its origin, the American Society has pro- 
vided for a canvass of the United States, looking to the supply of 
every family which would purchase a Bible or accept one as a 
gift. These canvasses were made in 1829, 1856, 1866, and 1882. 

As the celebration of " Bible Day " is coming on (March 6th, 
1904), several of the most distinguished men in the public life 
of the United States have united in a commendation of the work 
of the American Bible Society. Among them are those who have 
been called by the American people to the highest stations. The 
President, the ex-President, the Chief Justice, two Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the Secretary of State and several other members 
of the Cabinet, a number of Senators and Bepresentatives bear 
their testimony to the work of the Society. Proceeding from 
such a source, the following words have great weight, and with 
them this article will be concluded : 

" The American Bible Society has, for nearly eighty-eight years, pur- 
sued its single aim of circulating the Bible, without note or comment, 
in this and in all lands. For this purpose, it has been concerned in se- 
curing translations of the Scriptures in nearly one hundred languages. 
It sustains a close relation to the Christian churches of the United States, 
as the ally and helper of their mission-work at home and abroad, and, as 
such, deserves and receives their support. 

" But, in addition, the effect of its labors has been very marked upon 
our whole civilization. To have circulated, as it has done, seventy-two 
million Bibles, Testaments, or portions thereof, is to have powerfully con- 
tributed to the moral health of the world. The social fabric of modern 
states has no surer foundation than the Bible, especially in a republic 
like ours, which rests upon the moral character and educated judgment 
of the individual. No thoughtful man can doubt that to decrease the 
circulation and use of the Bible among the people would seriously menace 
the highest interests of civilized humanity. 

" Inasmuch as the work of the Society is in danger of being seriously 
crippled from lack of funds, its appeal for aid should meet generous re- 
sponse from all who lore American institutions. We owe a debt to the 
Bible which can be partly paid now, by carrying forward this great 
undertaking with increased vigor." 

Daniel Coit Oilman. 



